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ARE THEY DOING THEIR JOB? 


The forgotten area in government of, by, and for the people 
is that of the forty-eight states. 

Especially in years of Presidential election, what goes on in 
the way our own state carries out its job gets very little notice. 

All eyes are on the race to see who'll occupy the White 
House at Washington, and it’s mostly national issues that catch 
our attention. 

Yet what our own state, with our local community as a 
- of it, does for and to us is pretty apt to affect our daily 

ives more directly and frequently than does our national gov- 
ernment. 

Public school education, for instance, is a local and state 
concern. Our state system of highways is indispensable to our 
citizens. How the state police function has a great deal 
to do with our personal safety. Through its various services 
connected with public health—running its welfare institutions, 
inspecting local hospitals to see that standards are kept up, 
analyzing local water supplies to make sure they're not con- 
taminated—our state very directly contributes to our personal 
well-being. 

That's just part of the list. More and more, state services in 
gteat variety are expected by the people. In the last twenty-five 
years, state expenditures on highways alone have increased more 
than six thousand percent; expenditures for education by six 
hundred percent. 

That's like space mathematics. 

Not counting the nation’s outlay for defense, the annual 
expenditure of the forty-eight states about equals that of the 
national government. 

State government is too big and important to be foggy about 
—yet most of us are pretty ignorant of the subject. 

Have we even glanced at our state’s constitution—the rules 
and regulations covering how it’s run? Can we give the name 
of one other state official beside the governor's? Do we know 
whether our legislature represents us fairly—the very heart of 
our self-government? The chances are, it doesn't. The vari- 
ous systems in the forty-eight states for apportioning seats in 
the legislature tend to over-represent some elements of the 
population and under-represent others. 

Let's start with a look at our own state. But we've got to 
bear in mind that what's done and what goes on in the forty- 
seven others may be considerably different—just as are the 
states themselves. Each one is important to us who are its citi- 
zens. All are important to us as citizens of the Union. The 
success of our federal system depends to a great degree on the 
performance of the forty-eight states. 

Are they doing their part of the job? Are they carrying on 
their appropriate functions democratically, responsibly, intelli- 
gently, and efficiently ? 

It’s a vital issue, all right, which we better look into. 
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FAMILY HISTORY 


Years before our Federal Union, the original states were 
functioning as governments. As former British colonies, they 
had united in a loose confederation to win the War of Inde- 
pendence. With the Revolution ending, they wrote constitu- 
tions, putting into them what they and mankind had learned 


about self-government, and setting up safeguards against tyran-- 


ny from without and within. 

After a stormy trial period as a league of independent states, 
a more perfect union seemed essential. The new Federal Con- 
stitution drew freely on useful provisions in the constitutions of 
the original states. 

The earliest state constitutions—because their framers re- 
membered the tyranny of governors sent over from England— 
had been inclined to cut down and hem in the chief execu- 
tive’s job, making the legislature the more powerful and im- 
portant branch of state government. 

From 1776 to 1912, when the forty-eighth state—Arizona— 
was admitted to the Union, state constitutions were being writ- 
ten, amended, and revised. The process continues. It makes 
comparisons difficult and geeailiaitione as to what's best 
hard to agree on. 

With regard to the Federal setup, states have one big ad- 





vantage in running their affairs. They can do anything that's 
not forbidden by the U.S. Constitution. The national gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, can only do what the Constitu- 
tion permits. 

Because there’s no provision against it, states can: 

(1) make and change their constitutions; 

(2) raise and spend their own funds; 

(3) enact and enforce their own laws; 

(4) run their public education system; * 

(5) license occupations, charter corporations, regulate utilities, 
insurance, and other business, and thus keep an eye in gen- 
eral on what's going on; 

(6) set up and regulate all sub-divisions within them—counties, 
municipalities, townships, and what have we. All owe their 
creation to an official o.k. from the state. 

What this amounts to for the states is pretty broad freedom 
to run their own affairs. 

The things that the U.S. Constitution forbids the states to 
do form a rather short list. They can’t: 

(1) make treaties with foreign countries; 

(2) coin money; 

(3) do anything that would break up a contract; 

Os tax imports or exports; 

5) deny equal treatment to any individual; 

(6) though not expressly stated, the National Constitution also 
frowns on any m rt of the Union putting up barriers in 
the way of commerce between the states. 

As state after state entered the Union, and state constitutions 
continued being written, amended, revised, certain broad pat- 
terns developed which help explain what goes on. 


By 1800, all but one state had adopted the two chamber 
(‘“‘bicameral”’) legislative system. 

This was probably in imitation of the national government. 
But it also came about during a time when many persons be- 
lieved that wealth and position were entitled to extra considera- 
tion. Special privilege could thus be given through setting 
higher eligibility requirements both for voting for and sitting 
in the senate of a state. 

When Andrew Jackson, in 1828, became President, starting 
the era of the common man, this undemocratic notion petered 
out—but the bicameral system stuck. 

Because people saw that the office of President was working 
well, they became readier to give their state governors more 
importance. It became the regular thing for him to be popu- 
larly elected. + Like the President, he had veto power.+{ 


As time went on, states began taking more and more social 
responsibility: toward education, toward public health and wel- 
fare, and so forth. 

After the Civil War, the government of states, like that of 
the nation itself, fell into a downward spiral. Greed, graft and 
corruption had a heyday. Boss rule sledhe abuses hard to com- 
bat. When reform at last began, it took various paths. Direct 
ptimaries spread from state to state to get rid of boss-ridden 
nominating conventions. A cleanup of corrupt practices in vot- 
ing included adoption of a ballot giving the names of all can- 
didates, to be marked in secret at regular polling places that 
could be watched for violations of the state's election laws. 

The right to vote was spreading. By 1900, women were al- 
lowed to take part at least in school elections in fourteen states. 
By 1920, the nineteenth an:endment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion gave all women the vote. 

In various states, particularly the newer ones in the West, 
plans to give the people an even more direct say in state gov- 
ernment began to be put into effect. By 1921, initiative, ref- 
erendum, and recall were adopted in nearly half of the states. 
“Initiative’’ meant that if the required number of voters peti- 
tioned for it, a legislative bill or constitutional amendment 
would come directly before the people for a vote—bypassing a 
balky legislature. “Referendum” meant that the people, also 
by following prescribed procedure, had the chance to veto an 
act passed by the legislature. “Recall” was a way, by direct 
vote, to toss out an undesirable elected state official.§ 


By the 1920's, an “executive budget” for the legislature to 
pass on—a budget which makes the governor responsible for 
figuring out what the entire business of state government will 
cost and where the money is to come from—became part of 
regular operations in over half of the states. Today, it’s uni- 
versal. 

Recent plans to tidy up and improve the machinery of the 
Federal Government have led to the same idea in the states. 
In 1955, the U.S. Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, “the Kestnbaum Commission,” in its report, o.k.'d the 
following suggestions made in 1949 by a committee of the 
Council of State Governments: © 

(1) strengthen the office of governor. 

(2) reduce the number of independent agencies and administra- 
tive boards and commissions used in the running of the 
state, and group them into major departments. 

(3) Give the governor greater power to appoint or remove de- 
partment heads. 

(4) Strengthen control over ne ny accounting, purchasing, 
managing state property, and so forth, for which the execu- 
tive branch is held responsible. 

(5) Revise legislative procedures to make for greater efficiency. 

The reasons for these recommendations are pretty obvious, 


but we might consider each in turn, particularly with reference 
to our own state. 


‘In all the states, the actual management of public schools is in the hands of local boards of education. But though locally elected 
or appointed, and therefore locally responsible, these boards are agents of the state. 

tElection of the governor from and by the state’s assembly was fairly common in earlier days. 

The President’s veto applies only to the whole of a bill. He can’t veto certain parts which he doesn’t like, and let the rest go 
through. Most governors, however, have the right to veto individual items they object to, if they’re willing to have the rest of 


the bill become law. 


SBy and large, these three measures have been disappointing as reforms. What’s the situation in our state? 
eE'stablished in the 1930’s, the Council has been valuable in helping states to work together and in presenting points of view of 
the states at Washington, D.C. The annual governors’ meeting is part of its activity. 


OUR OWN STATE 


Naturally what we expect from our state is good govern- 
ment. 

(1) If our legislature represents us fairly, (2) if our gov- 
ernor is a leader in shaping needed policies and carrying them 
out, (3) if our officials recognize it is the citizenry’s right to 
be kept fully and honestly informed about the public business 
—then we have reasonable cause for confidence. 

Some states are doing a real job. Others are showing prog- 
ress towards gearing themselves to handle their growing re- 
sponsibilities. A large number are still poorly prepared to meet 
the many problems which they—and we as their citizens— 
face. 

What's the situation in ours ? 


Perhaps the basic obstacle blocking progress for better gov- 
ernment in our state is our own ignorance and indifference to 
what goes on and how the state operates. If we ourselves don’t 
take interest in government by us, of us, and for us, what 
can we expect in our state? 

There’s one explanation of our neglect which should be 
looked at before we consider some of the actual problems. It’s 
the fact that—most of the time—not much goes on in the 
affairs of our state that really captures our attention. What 
catches the eye and gets in the news is usually something at 
the national or at the strictly local level—what's going on in 
the country and world, or right in our own home community. 

Much of the time, the functioning of our state government 
is pretty much out of the picture. Besides those we've already 
noted, there are obvious reasons for this, such as the fact that 
most state legislatures meet only once every two years and 
for short sessions at that. 

Either now or later, we may wish to consider just what 
could be done to improve the low visibility which keeps us 
from paying much attention to what's taking place in the 
state. 


State Constitution 

Nearly all our state constitutions are ancient. Brand new 
ones, like New Jersey's streamlined replacement, are the ex- 
ception. 

But just because a constitution is old doesn’t necessarily mean 
it’s no good. Our U.S. Charter—though an 18th Century 
model—is the greatest document ever written for democratic 
government. It so ayers however, that the years between 
1800 and 1900 showed a lack of knack for constitution writ- 
ing. The constitutions of most of our states fall within that 
period. 

Though most state constitutions haven't been recently re- 
vised, many have been amended so much that the tail wags 
the dog. Counting amendments, the average state constitu- 
tion is four times as long as that of the Federal Government. 
This clutters them up to an extent fatal to efficiency. Instead 
of basic documents for the conduct of government, like the 
U. S. Constitution, many are loaded with complicating details. 
Many contain specific provisions and limitations which don’t 
belong in codes for government. They should go, instead, 
among the laws of the state. The Kestnbaum Commission, 
June, 1955, reports that it “ . . . finds a very real and press- 
ing need for the States to improve their constitutions.” 

What's the situation with us? Some homework to find out 
about our state constitution and how it functions, along with 
a look at the document itself, is a must if we want our answer 
to be informed and constructive. 

The Party System 

It’s our habit to think of the U. S. Government in terms of 
the two party system. 

But as plenty of us know from the situation at home, this 
doesn’t apply to the government of a considerable number of 
states. In about eighteen, just one party has power—thirteen 
Democratic, five Republican. 

In the government of the nation, each party in the two par- 
ty system, in an effort to persuade voters and win elections, 
brings up issues and offers plans for carrying them out. Thus 
the people get a chance to decide which party they think will 
best serve them. If a state has only one party, issues in state 


elections generally are nowhere near as clearly defined. Various 
factions within the party say they're for this or for that—but 
the situation is apt to shift and be confusing. 

What's the situation with us? How about it? 

The Executive Branch and Governor 

Compared to the President and his chance to get things done, 
the executive branch of state government is pretty generally 
weaker. Many states elect a half-dozen or so state officials 
(instead of just President and Vice President as in national 
elections). This tends to split up authority. In many states, a 
number of semi-independent boards, along with the various 
departments and other agencies, have a hand in running affairs, 
thus splintering executive authority and responsibility even fur- 

er. 

To add to his difficulties, the governor is usually in for a 
short term—two years in nineteen of the states. In a short term 
a governor has little chance to build on experience. 

On each of these points, what's the situation in our state? 
Any other problems? What do we feel should be done? Do 
we want our governor to furnish the principal leadership in 
deciding what’s needed and in getting things done, or would 
we rather keep him in check, following the traditional attitude 
in many states of distrusting a strong executive? 

The Legislature 

With any state legislature the big question is: does it really 
represent us? 

The fundamental idea back « 
be fairly and equally represente 
people are represented by a consi vle number of legislators 
at the state capital, while other m:« bigger groups have only 
two or three representatives, the v-., principle of democracy 
is violated. Yet that’s how it is in most state assemblies. Esti- 
mates figure that urban centers, with almost 60% of the total 
population, elect only 25% of the lawmakers of the states. 
That means that three-quarters of the legislators come from 
rural areas, where only some 40% of the people live. What's 
back of this situation is the way the states are districted—a dis- 
trict being a subdivision entitled to elect a specific number of 
representatives. Such subdividing has always been a regular 
part of the democratic system. But even where a state may 
originally have been fairly divided in order to give equal 
representation to the citizenry, shifts in population, along with 


x0cracy is that the people 
hen groups of just a few 





growth of cities, have upset the pattern. In addition, such de- 
vices as gerrymandering foul up the balance. “Gerrymander- 
ing” means laying out a district in such a way as to give one 
party an advantage out of all proportion to its strength in the 
state. 

State constitutions often provide that redistricting, to en- 
sure continued equality of representation, shall take place after 
every census. 

But since redistricting is the legislature’s job—which got it- 
self elected through the way things were—legislators much 
prefer to sit tight. 

What's the situation as to representation in our state? How 
long ago was it redistricted or reapportioned ? 


As to how the legislature works, the pattern differs in each 





state. The questions listed below may at least give us some 
guidance in looking into and checking on the job being done. 


1. How many representatives in each houseA in our state? Is that 
about right, too large, or too small ? 


2. Do we, or do we not, favor changing to a unicameral system? 
What are our reasons? 


. What pay do our legislators get? Should it be lower or higher? 
. How often does our legislature meet? Do we, or do we not, 
favor more frequent sessions? Why? Does the constitution set 


the frequency and length of sessions? Do we favor such regu- 
lation, or not? For what reasons? 


. Are representatives from the rural areas more numerous than 
those from the cities? If so, what's the effect? 


. How many standing committees does our legislature have? Are 
there joint committees of both houses? Do we, or don't we, 
favor such an arrangement? Why? Do committees schedule 
public hearings on important bills before submitting them to 
our representatives for legislative action? How can we keep 
posted, in our state, on legislative action? 


Pressure Groups 


In considering legislation, there’s one situation we should 
be very much aware of. We can get at it by asking ourselves 
this: do our wishes as individual constituents determine how 
our representatives vote, or are they influenced more by pres- 
sure groups ? 


Pressure —- are organizations of citizens banded to- 
gether because they have common interests which they want 
to have looked after. In nearly every state, important groups 
include farm organizations like the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, the Farm Bureau, the National Council of Farmer 
Co-operatives. Labor has its pressure groups, too, as does busi- 
ness and industry. So do the veterans. 


Because such groups represent big blocks of votes and have 
staff members at the state house who know how to talk to 
legislators, they’re in an advantageous position to get what 
they want. Many of the things they advocate may be greatly 
needed. But let’s think about it this way, too. The organized 


bird lovers and organized cat lovers are apt to tangle in their 
views. What comes out in the way of legislation may be good 
for neither birds, cats, nor people. What if one group is or- 
ganized, the other isn’t? 


There’s nothing to prevent us joining such groups. Yet we 
might ask ourselves some questions about them. For instance, 


should provision be made to see to it that they operate more 
openly? Is there anything else about pressure groups we should 
look into and recommend ? 


People at Work 


In trying to figure out how good a job our state is doing, 
we need to consider people: what kind of people are working 
for us, and how well do they work ? 


In our state’s elective offices, that’s up to us. We, the voters, 
put the candidates in. 


For the other job holders—who are in the great majority— 
it’s something else again. 

In state government, the merit system, though growing, is 
still in its infancy. ‘To the victors belong the spoils’’ is still 
the way many state officials look at it. They go right on ap- 
pointing their friends to government posts as rewards for po- 
litical service rather than because they're qualified for the jobs. 


What's the situation in our state? 


We've nearly reached the end of the page, yet we've only 
just scratched the surface of the subject. There’s lots we've had 
little chance to think or talk about—the judicial branch of 
state government, for example, the most effective organization 
of which, in most states, is a subject of continuing debate. 


State government is a complex and complicated business. It 
concerns us closely. We should make a real effort to look into 
it further. 

How can state government's capacity to do its job responsi- 
bly, democratically, intelligently, and efficiently be improved ? 


AOnly Nebraska has a unicameral system. 


_ HELPFUL FOR LOOKING INTO THE QUESTION FURTHER 


OSCR SRR So Iara ny Sponge aR ASL es OF 
“request to interested individuals, organizations, agencies, and officials. Write to The American 
yo Rian eae 
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For comparisons with other states, turn to the Council of State Governments’ biennial Book of the States. 


COMING: Guides on questions facing Congress. 


Interested? Write the Center for rates. 








